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‘Americas Stirred by 
Argentine Upheaval 


7 pple Continue Demands to 
Oust Military Clique Despite 
Wave of Repression 


UNITED STATES EXERTS PRESSURE 


s to Isolate Argentina from Other 
American Nations. Policy Is 
Widely Discussed 


' After more than a month of near 
/gvil war, Argentina is still seething 
wf h revolt. Despite all attempts on 
» part of the military clique which 
“yules the country to restore order and 
i ifle opposition, the people continue 
Yo show their resentment of the gov- 
‘ernment and to demand the restoration 
democracy. Newspapers have been 
pressed. University students have 
subjected to the tear-gas treat- 
nt for their opposition. Women 
d children have been ruthlessly 
rged upon by the police. People 
all walks of life have been clamped 
jail, without even being questioned. 
‘Among the victims have been news- 
Maper editors, lawyers, doctors, ex- 
inet members, labor leaders, busi- 
smen, and many others. The wave 
repression has been called the 
‘sreatest manhunt in Argentine his- 
9? 
! The present crisis began on Septem- 
19 when one of the greatest 
demonstrations ever staged against a 
Movernment took place in Buenos 
NAires. An estimated 500,000 persons 
Mmarched through the streets, demon- 
trating in favor of the restoration of 
@emocracy. Their demonstration was 
failed the “March of Constitution and 
mt Freedom.” Apparently they felt 
at such a display of hostility would 
ree the government to resign. 


Wave of Repression 


_ The demonstration had the opposite 
fect. The government immediately 
ituted a reign of terror. Arnaldo 
ortesi, New York Times corre- 
pondent in Buenos Aires, gives the 
slowing picture of the repression: 
Although the jails were overflowing 
erday, prisoners still were arriv- 
g in droves today. Terror spread 
rough Buenos Aires, and it hardly 
fan exaggeration to say that most 
milies of standing had one or more 
embers in hiding. Hundreds fought 
sterday and today for places on 
mers to Montevideo, Uruguay, and 
ndreds more hurriedly left the city 
f the country, where they hope they 
il be safe until this wave of repres- 
n subsides. From the majority of 
portant provincial centers come 
ilar stories of mass arrests.” 
these events in Argentina have had 
freaching effects throughout the 
*stern Hemisphere. They have been 
tin the other Latin American coun- 
les. They have had serious repercus- 
ms in the United States. Once more, 
80 many times during the last two 
(Concluded on page 6) 
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Today’s Greatest Need 
By Walter E. Myer 


“We are faced with the preeminent fact that if civilization is to survive, we 
must cultivate the science of human relationship—the ability of peoples of all 
kinds to live together and work together in the same world, at peace.” 

This appeal for unselfishness and cooperation is found in the last message of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt to the American people; in the undelivered address which 
he wrote just before his death. The truth of the late President’s words is more 
apparent today than it was when he wrote them. The great and powerful nations 
have failed thus far to take all the necessary steps toward organizing the world 
for peace. They are falling into disagreement, and the lack of unity may, if not 
corrected, lead to disaster. 

In this hour of crisis there seems to be little disposition on the part of the 
great powers to cooperate in a spirit of mutual understanding and generosity; 
little effort on the part of any of them to see world problems from the points of 
view of the others. 

If peace is to be preserved and if civilization is to be saved, the nations must 
realize and realize quickly that the path of selfishness is the road to ruin. We 
must, as President Roosevelt said, develop the science of getting on together, 
taking into account the interests of all peoples everywhere. 

In dealing with our own national problems, as in the development of inter- 
national policies, the spirit of unselfishness is sorely needed. In the relationship 
of employers and workers, for example, there is much evidence of selfishness, 
and of the practice of disregarding the other fellow’s interests and needs. 

In fact the failure to cooperate loyally, with each nation, each group, and each 
individual, to consider the needs and interests of others, is a weakness or a curse 
which reaches upward and downward throughout human society. It endangers 
the peace of the world, it throws our economic life into turmoil, and it brings 
bitterness and unhappiness into community and home. 

Selfishness doesn’t pay wherever it may be practiced. 
success or happiness to an individual. 


It doesn’t bring either 
The selfish person cannot hide that blemish 
of character. He is soon known to be a self-seeker, and he has few dependable 
friends. If he disregards others they will not cooperate with him and his life 
will be a series of conflicts and disappointments. 

The individual, the group, the nation, which seeks to find security and success 
by working for the security and well being of all, is on safer ground. There is 
no greater and more urgent need today than the cultivation of the unselfish 
spirit, and for the practice everywhere of the art of cooperation; the art of 
living helpfully with others. 


Defense Program for 
Nation Is Proposed 


Army and Navy Leaders Call for 
Retention of Strong Mili- 
tary Power for Peace 


MARSHALL OUTLINES BROAD PLAN 


Includes Universal Military Training 
for Young Men and Industrial 
Preparedness 


The future defense needs of the 
United States are being more widely 
discussed as the nation begins to 
measure the cost of World War II and 
to contemplate the frightful toll which 
another war would exact. No subject 
is of greater importance, for without 
wise decisions the very life of our 
nation will be at stake. The American 
people are now beginning to realize 
just how close we came to losing the 
war which has just ended, and they 
are determined to avoid a similar risk 
in the future. As General of the 
Army George C. Marshall explains in 
his recent report to the Secretary of 
War: 

“The nation is just emerging from 
one of its gravest crises. This gener- 
ation of Americans can still remember 
the black days of 1942 when the Japa- 
nese conquered all of Malaysia, occu- 
pied Burma, and threatened India 
while the German armies approached 
the Volga and the Suez. In those 
hours Germany and Japan came so 
close to complete domination of the 
world that we do not yet realize how 
thin the thread of Allied survival had 
been stretched.” 


Democracies Were Sick 


When Hitler was massing his le- 
gions in a bid for world domination, 
General Marshall tells us, the United 
States was not even a third-rate mili- 
tary power. “So far as their ability 
to defend themselves and their insti- 
tutions was concerned,” he continues, 
“the great democracies were sick na- 
tions. ... As sick as any was the 
United States of America.” 

General Marshall makes a strong 
plea for the American people to ex- 
amine now their defense needs and to 
make plans accordingly. “Never, it 
seems to me, has it been so imperative 
that we give thorough and practical 
consideration to the development of 
a means to provide a reasonable guar- 
antee for future generations against 
the horrors and colossal waste of war, 
as well as security for that freedom we 
recently left to the hazard of mere 
hope or chance.” 

The General’s is not the only voice 
now crying out for attention to this 
vital subject. As chief of staff during 
the most critical period in our national 
history, he speaks for one branch of 
the armed services and has made rec- 
ommendations for future policies and 
programs for the Army. Similar plans 
are being worked out by other branches 
—the Navy, the Air Forces. These 

(Concluded on page 2) 
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Defense Plans of U. S. Army ary Navy 


(Concluded from page 1) 


plans will then be approved or rejected 
by the weight of public opinion, re- 
flected through the people’s repre- 
sentatives in Congress. 

Before considering the needs of 
other branches of the services, let us 
turn our attention to some of the out- 
standing recommendations of General 
Marshall, for they will be the basis for 
discussions in Congress and through- 
out the country in the weeks and 
months ahead. 

General Marshall’s principal conten- 
tion is that our future security lies 
in remaining strong. The greatest 
mistake this nation has made in the 
past, he says, has been to dismantle 
our military establishment after vic- 
tory has been achieved in war. “We 
finish each bloody war with a feeling 
of acute revulsion against the savage 
form of human behavior, and yet on 
each occasion we confuse military pre- 
paredness with the causes of war and 
then drift almost deliberately into an- 
other catastrophe. ... A rich nation 
which lays down its arms, as we have 
done after every war in our history, 
will court disaster.” 

In the past, the security of America 
has been made possible by the great 
sea distances which separated us from 
our enemies, by allies which held off 
the enemy until we had time to pre- 
pare, and by mistakes of our enemies, 
according to General Marshall. In 
the recent war, “for probably the last 
time in the history of warfare those 
ocean distances were a vital factor in 
our defense. We may elect again to de- 
pend on others and the whim and error 
of potential enemies, but if we do we 
will be carrying the treasure and 
freedom of this great nation in a 
paper bag.” 

How does General Marshall propose 
to achieve the degree of preparedness 
and security which would insure us 
against future destruction? The most 
important of his recommendations 
deals with compulsory military train- 
ing. He calls for legislation which 
would require every young man to 
undergo a year’s military training. 
He draws a distinction between mili- 


tary training and military service. ; 


Those who undergo the military train- 
ing would not be inducted into the 
Regular Army of the United States, 
as combat forces. As he describes 
the program: 

“All Americans can, in the next gen- 
erations, prepare themselves to serve 
their country in maintaining the peace 
or against the tragic hour when peace 
is broken, if such a misfortune again 
overtakes us. This is what is meant 
by universal military training. It is 
not universal military service—the 
actual induction of men into the com- 
batant forces. Such forces would be 
composed during peacetime of volun- 
teers. 


No Large Professional Army 


In a word, the General does not be- 
lieve that we need a large professional 
army—a mass army composed of 
millions of men. For the purposes of 
manning our outlying bases, of train- 
ing young men, and of otherwise meet- 
ing the peacetime needs of the nation, 


-a relatively small regular army is all 


that is necessary—an army made up 
of volunteers who choose the army as 
a career. But the training program 
of all young men would enable the 
country to raise a mass army in time 
of need without the delays we have 
encountered in the past. In other 
words, the year’s training would pre- 
pare young men, in advance, to step 
into the army in case of need. Full 
mobilization of the nation’s manpower 
could be accomplished with haste and 
efficiency. 

Hand in hand with the development 
of a large potential army, through 
universal military training, General 
Marshall would make plans now for 
the production of weapons of war 
necessary in an emergency. “The 
peacetime army must not only be pre- 
pared for immediate mobilization of 
an effective war army, but it must 
have in reserve the weapons needed 
for the first months of the fighting 
and clear-cut plans for immediately 
producing the tremendous additional 
quantities of materiel necessary in 
total war. We must never again face 
a great national crisis with ammuni- 


tion lacking to serve our guns, few 
guns to fire, and no decisive proce- 
dures for procuring vital arms in suf- 
ficient quantities.” 

General Marshall believes that scien- 
tific research should be continuous and 
more extensive than it has ever been. 
He points out that effective anti-air- 
craft weapons were not developed 
until long after the fighting began. 
Other weapons had to be devised in 
the midst of war. “The consequent 
cost in time, life, and money of this 
failure to spend the necessary sums 
on such activity in peacetime has been 
appalling.” 

The Chief of Staff would also make 
plans, in peacetime, for the rapid con- 
version of the nation’s resources and 
productive facilities to wartime needs. 
Again, he is prompted by the delays 
and confusion which marked the con- 
version period of this war. Definite 
plans must be worked out to turn out 
the masses of war supplies, with a 
minimum of delay, if our security is 
to be guaranteed. 

These are the major ideas of Gen- 
eral Marshall about our future defense 
needs and our future defense program. 
Some of them are highly controversial 
and are discussed elsewhere in this 
issue of THE AMERICAN OBSERVER. 
Meanwhile let us see what the United 
States Navy has in mind for the post- 
war period. 

It is appropriate that the Navy’s 
future plans be considered at this time 
because this week the entire nation is 
paying tribute to the remarkable 
achievements of its Navy. No navy 
in history has performed the feats of 
our own. From the disaster of Pearl 
Harbor, it rapidly recovered to become 
more powerful than all the navies of 
the world combined. We may well re- 
member next Saturday, October 27, 
which is Navy Day, that without the 
United States Navy, Allied victory 
would have been impossible. 

The postwar Navy will have two im- 
mediate responsibilities. The first is 
to defend our own shores from pos- 
sible attack, and the second is to act 
as an agent of the United Nations Or- 
ganization in policing the world. Scat- 


tered over the Seven Seas, the United 
States Navy can be a mighty bulwark 
for peace. 

Navy officials have made it clear 
that they regard island bases as essen- 
tial to the future security of this 
country. Whether we keep bases in 
the middle and far Pacific as exclusive 
American possessions, or share them 
with other members of the United 
Nations, it is certain that our Navy 
will play a big part in using these 
bases. The location of some of these 
proposed bases is indicated on the map 
on this page. 


Flexible Navy 


The present plan is to keep the size 
of the Navy flexible. At the wartime 
peak, some 3,389,000 officers and en- 
listed men served in the Navy, which 
consisted of nearly 1,200 combat ships, 
together with some 60,000 or more 
landing craft, auxiliary ships, and 
other small vessels. 

It is proposed that we keep about 
400 major combat ships—battleships, 
carriers, cruisers, destroyers, and 
submarines—in active service. An- 
other group of combat ships—the ex- 
act number is undecided—would be 
kept in a “reserve fleet,” which could 
be made ready for action within 30 
days. In addition there would be a 
“fleet in storage” which could be made 
ready for action within a few months’ 
time—much more quickly than the 
building of new ships. 

To man the active fleet, to take care 
of the reserve fleets, and to stand duty 
at naval bases, the Navy wants more 
than 550,000 officers and enlisted men. 
This is roughly one-sixth the number 
on duty during the war. Yet it is 
about three times the number in uni- 
form before the war. 

In addition to the proposals of the 
Army and the Navy, plans are now 
underway to maintain an effective 
Army Air Force of some 6500 planes 
and some 600,000 men. Whether the 
Army Air Forces will remain undef 
the control of the Army, as at present, 
or will be made a separate unit of our 
defense organization, remains to be 
determined. 
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National Security and World Peace 


EW recent documents have received 

the attention given to General of the 
Army George C. Marshall’s report, 
parts of which are discussed elsewhere 
in this issue of THE AMERICAN OB- 
server. It deals with a subject which 
involves the future welfare, even the 
life, of every American citizen—the 
national defense and security of the 
United States. For the general’s 
main contention that we must prepare 
now to protect ourselves, there is over- 
whelming support throughout the na- 
tion. On certain points, however, there 
will be debate; such, for example, as 
his recommendation for universal 
military training. His emphasis upon 
other points has also been brought 
into question. 

General Marshall’s principal con- 
cern, like that of every other thought- 
ful American, is the preservation of 
peace. He believes that we can best 
preserve the peace by making our- 
selves strong and keeping ourselves 
strong enough to meet disaster should 
it befall us. While he expresses the 
hope that international organization 
may prove effective in safeguarding 
world peace, he would not place prin- 
cipal emphasis upon that organiza- 
tion. He outlines his views as follows: 

“There is no easy way to safeguard 
the nation or preserve the peace. In 
the immediate years ahead the United 
Nations will unquestionably devote 
their sincere energies to the effort to 
establish a lasting peace. To my mind 
there is now greater chance of success 
in this effort than ever before in his- 
tory. Certainly the implications of 
atomic explosion will spur men of 
judgment as they have never before 
been pressed to seek a method whereby 
the peoples of earth can live in peace 
and justice. 

“However, these hopes are by no 
means certainties. If man does find 
the solution for world peace it will be 
the most revolutionary reversal of his 
record we have ever known. Our own 
responsibilities to these efforts are 
great. Our diplomacy must be wise 
and it must be strong. Nature tends 
to abhor weakness. The principle of 
the survival of the fit is generally rec- 
ognized. If our diplomacy is not 
backed by a sound security policy, it 
is, in my opinion, forecast to failure. 
We have tried since the birth of our 
nation to promote our love of peace 
by a display of weakness. This course 
has failed us utterly, cost us millions 
of lives and billions of treasure. The 
reasons are quite understandable. The 


world does not seriously regard the 
desires of the weak. Weakness pre- 
sents too great a temptation to the 
strong, particularly to the bully who 
schemes for wealth and power.” 

Later in his report, General Mar- 
shall returns to the same thesis, in 
referring to the specific organization 
of the United Nations, the blueprint 
for which was drawn up at the San 
Francisco conference and the Charter 
of which has now been ratified by 30 
nations, including the United States. 
He says: 

“In order to establish an interna- 
tional system for preventing wars, 
peace-loving peoples of the world are 
demonstrating an eagerness to send 
their representatives to such confer- 
ences as those at Dumbarton Oaks and 
San Francisco with the fervent hope 
that they may find a practical solution. 
Yet, until it is proved that such a solu- 
tion has been found to prevent wars, a 
rich nation which lays down its arms, 
as we have done after every war in our 
history, will court disaster. The ex- 
istence of the complex and fearful in- 
struments of destruction now avail- 
able make this a simple truth which 
is, in my opinion, undebatable.” 





Power on land—Yanks marching through the Arch of Triumph in Paris 


come, but our energies must go into 
preparing for war, we prefer to say 
that war may break out again, but our 
energies must go into making the 
peace stick. This is only a difference 
of emphasis, but what a difference it 
makes in the whole atmosphere in 
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Power on the sea—the USS Missouri 


There are those who agree whole- 
heartedly with the general that we 
must in no way neglect our defenses 
but who feel that our emphasis should 
be in making the peace last. Thus 
Max Lerner, commenting on the Mar- 
shall report in the newspaper PM, has 
this to say: 


“Instead of saying that peace may 
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Power in the air—P-80 “Shooting Star” rocket plane 


which we live and think. We know 
that if war comes America can 
scarcely save itself, even if it is well 
prepared, because we know that the 
whole world cannot save itself. We 
must fit our plans for the Army into 
our creative efforts for peace, and not 
the other way around.” 

Since the end of the war there has 
crept up in this country and else- 
where a feeling of defeatism about 
the ability of the United Nations 
Organization to preserve the peace. 
The original enthusiasm for the 
Charter has chilled as the realiza- 
tion has dawned on many people that 
the agreement to form an interna- 
tional organization to preserve peace 
does not automatically produce peace. 
There is a feeling among many people 
that our present emphasis upon mili- 
tary preparedness may result in fur- 
ther reducing our efforts to make an 
international organization a living and 
effective reality. A group of the na- 
tion’s prominent citizens, including 
senators, a former associate justice of 
the Supreme Court, clergymen of all 
denominations, writers, scientists, and 
others, recently sounded a note of 
warning to the American people on 
this subject: 


“How long will the United Nations 
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Charter endure? With luck, a genera- 
tion? A century? There is no one 
who does not hope at least that much 
luck—for the Charter, for himself, 
for his work, and for his children’s 
children. But is it enough to have 
peace by luck? Peace by law is what 
the peoples of the world, beginning 
with ourselves, can have if they want 
it. And now is the time to get it. 

“Everyone knows that the Charter 
is only a beginning. It does not guar- 
antee peace. Yet the hopeful and pas- 
sionate words of Dumbarton Oaks and 
San Francisco created one very real 
danger: that millions of Americans 
will relax and believe that by ratifica- 
tion a machinery has been set up to 
prevent another war. 

“We think it our duty to warn the 
American people that this is not so. 
The Charter is a tragic illusion unless 
we are ready to take the further steps 
necessary to organize peace. Coming 
east from San Francisco, President 
Truman said in Kansas City: ‘It will 
be just as easy for nations to get along 
in a republic of the world as it is for 
you to get along in the Republic of 
the United States. Now when Kansas 
and Colorado have a quarrel over the 
water in the Arkansas River they 
don’t call out the National Guard in 
each state and go to war over it. They 
bring a suit in the Supreme Court of 
the United States and abide by the de- 
cision. There isn’t a reason in the 
world why we cannot do that inter- 
nationally.’ ” 


These citizens go on to suggest that 
world peace can become a reality only 
through a “federal constitution of the 
world, a working world-wide legal 
order.” The alternative will be an 
“atomic world war.” The issue facing 
the world today, as they see it, con- 
sists of the following: 


“In his last address, which he did 
not live to speak, Franklin Roosevelt 
wrote words which were his political 
testament: ‘We are faced with the pre- 
eminent fact that if civilization is to 
survive, we must cultivate the science 
of human relationship—the ability of 
peoples of all kinds to live together 
and work together in the same world, 
at peace.’ We have learned, and paid 
an awful price to learn, that living and 
working together can be done in one 
way only—under law. There is no 
truer and simpler idea in the world 
today. Unless it prevails, and unless 
by common struggle we are capable of 
new ways of thinking, mankind is 
doomed.” 
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Final WPB Report 


Warnings and congratulations were 
mixed in the final War Production 
Board report released recently by 
WPB chairman J. A. Krug. The con- 
gratulations were for the magnificent 
job American workers and industrial- 
ists did in war production. The warn- 
ings concerned both reconversion and 
peacetime industrial preparedness. 

Krug revealed that between July 1, 
1940, and July 31, 1945, the nation 
turned out war supplies with a total 
value of $186,007,000,000, of which 
$44,442,000,000 went for aircraft and 
$40,694,000 for ships. With this 


total, the United States outproduced 
not only the Axis but all the Allied 
nations as well. 
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Stamp honoring the U. S. Navy 


With good management, Krug be- 
lieves we can turn this tremendous 
productive power toward the build- 
ing of an unprecedented peacetime 
prosperity. But there are pitfalls to 
be avoided in the process. Krug 
warned against smugness and pessi- 
mism and the more specific dangers 
of labor disputes, industrial hoarding 
of materials, and termination of such 
transitional economic restrictions as 
price control. 

He also warned that the nation must 
keep its industrial machine in trim as 
a defense measure. In the war just 
ended, our Allies carried on the strug- 
gle alone for a considerable. period, 
giving us time to convert to war pro- 
duction. In another war, we may not 
have a like advantage. In Krug’s opin- 
ion, keeping the United States in a 
position of industrial and scientific 
leadership will in itself be an aid to- 


FINAL MEETING. 
its affairs. 


With its 100th meetin 

Left to right (around the tab 

Anderson, Federal Loan Administrator C. B. Henderson, Secretary of War 

oe ge Mm ge of the Philippines and former War Manpower Com- 
ission 


V. MeNutt, Secretary of Navy James Forrestal, Director 


ward the preservation of peace. 

this respect, Krug falls in line with Pa 
recommendations contained in General 
of the Army George C. Marshall’s re- 
port to the secretary of war on postwar 
security plans (see page 1). 


Accord in China 


While not all the big issues dividing 
China are settled, the new accord be- 
tween Generalissimo Chiang Kai- 
shek’s Chungking government and the 
Communist regime of Mao Tse-tung 
promises that they soon will be—and 
without the civil war whose threaten- 
ing shadow. has hung over China ever 
since Japan’s surrender. The two fac- 
tions have agreed to unite under the 
leadership of Generalissimo Chiang, 
submitting their major differences to 
a political council headed by Chiang 
and composed of equal numbers of 
representatives of the country’s lead- 
ing parties and non-party political 
groups. 

Chief among the issues the Coun- 
cil will take up are the disposition of 
the Communist Army, said by Mao to 
number 1,200,000 men, and the con- 
trol of North China provinces held by 
the Communists during the war. The 
Communists have conceded that a 
large part of their military force must 
be absorbed by the national Army. 
Chunking officials, for their part, are 
now willing to let the Communists 
keep a part of it under their exclusive 
control. It will remain for the Coun- 
cil to decide just how it will be divided 
up. As for the Communist provinces 
of Chahar, Jehol, Shantung, and 
Hopeh, dispute centers on the question 
of who shall appoint governors. The 
Communists claim they should, while 
the national government claims that it 
is essential to governmental unity 
that it should. 

Once the Council has ruled on these 
points, it is agreed that both sides will 
proceed with the reorganization of the 
government. Both have accepted the 
idea that the reorganized government 
must be more democratic than either 
the Chungking or the Communist 
regime has been up to now. All 
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Ferruccio Parri, premier of Italy, addresses the first democratically elected Council in 


Rome. 
to power in 1922 


parties are to be legalized and all the 
Chinese people are to be guaranteed 
full civil liberties. 

There is still some disagreement, 
however, on the procedure to be fol- 
lowed in drawing up a new constitu- 
tion. Previously, Chiang had set No- 
vember 12 as the date for convening 
a People’s Congress to draft it. But 
the Communists object to the arrange- 
ment on the ground that delegates to 
the Congress, chosen under Chungking 
auspices, would represent Chiang’s 
party, the Kuomintang, to the disad- 
vantage of the Communists. Pending 
an adjustment, the Congress has been 
indefinitely postponed. 


Emerging Italy 


Italy’s future is still clouded by the 
uncertainties of Big Three policy so 
painfully manifested at the recent 
Foreign Ministers’ Conference. But, 
in spite of the welter of problems in 
which she finds herself, Italy may soon 
be on the way to reemergence in the 
community of sovereign nations. 

Already, she has taken the first step 
toward democracy. In Rome, a con- 
sultative assembly composed of repre- 
sentatives of major Italian parties met 
recently—the first free parliamentary 
gathering Italy has seen in more than 
20 years. Although its functions are 
merely advisory at this stage, it will 
soon consider a scheme of law to set 
procedure for elections and the estab- 
lishment of a full-scale democratic 
government. 

It is also expected that the Allied 
Commission, which has up to now su- 
pervised the whole of Italy, will be 
pruned down in preparation for the 
day when the country may be turned 
back to its own people. The Commis- 
sion will probably continue to direct 
the affairs of parts of Liguria, Pied- 
monte, Lombardia, Venezia Triden- 
tina, and Venezia Giulia for an indefi- 
nite time, but the rest of the country 
may be back in Italian hands by the 
end of the year. 

Furthermore, the United States and 
Britain are currently pressing to have 
the Italian armistice cancelled and re- 
placed by another agreement which 
will allow Italy greater freedom until 
final peace terms are agreed upon. 
American and British leaders point 


The elections were the first held since the days before Mussolini, who came 


out that many of the armistice terms 
are now outdated. They feel, too, that 
it is unfair for Italy to be treated asa 
former enemy nation in the sense that 
Germany and Japan are. Under the 
armistice, she cannot make proper 
commercial agreements with other na- 
tions in order to rehabilitate her eco- 


nomic life. Her government also feels 
handicapped in proceeding toward 
democratic reorganization. But a 


major obstacle to the project is Rus- 
sia’s insistence that if Italy is given a 
new status, Romania and Bulgaria 
should also have their armistice agree. 
ments revised. 


Community War Fund 


Some time this month or next, you 
will probably be asked to contribute to 
the Community War Fund, whose an- 
nual drive is now under way in towns 





COMMUNITY WAR FUND 


Travelers Aid is one of the many agencies 
which depend upon the Community War 
Fund to carry on their activities. 


and cities all over the nation. As in 
former years, you will be giving t 
support a large number of organiza 
tions devoted to the relief of the needy 
on local, national, and international 
levels. 

Your contribution may buy shoes 
for a war orphan in France. It may 
supply sorely needed medicines for % 
hospital in China. It may help t 
maintain USO facilities for soldiers 
still overseas in the occupation armies 
Or it may go to improve welfare facili- 
ties in your own home town. 

Each community handles its wat 
fund in its own way. In general, how 
ever, half the money is used for the 
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support of local welfare agencies— 
poys’ clubs, hospitals for the poor, and 
organizations helping those whose 
jives have been shattered by the war. 
The rest is divided among foreign re- 
ef agencies and the USO. 


taval’s Trial 


« Like the trial of Vichy Premier 
pétain, the trial which recently ended 
with the passing of a death sentence 
g Pierre Laval was conducted in a 
manner completely foreign to those 
gecustomed to American court pro- 
ceedings. The court was in a con- 
stant uproar, with judge, jury, and 
spectators joining in a free-for-all of 
insults and accusations. Neither 
judge nor jury made any pretense of 
impartiality; they were openly bent on 
Laval’s death, even before the evidence 
against him had been presented. 

At first glance, this situation may 
gem attributable to the tremendous 
emotions Laval inspired in French- 
men as the puppet ruler of their coun- 
try during the German occupation and 
the symbol of their national humilia- 
tin. But this is only part of the 
story. Actually, French trial proced- 
ure is very different from ours. In 
handling Laval’s case as they did, the 
French people were following a well- 
established legal tradition. 

In French courts, both judge and 
jury have the right to ask questions 
and are under no compulsion to make 
their questions impartial requests for 
information. Like cross-examining 
lawyers, they may bait the accused and 
the witnesses with sarcasm and loaded 
inquiries. Of course, few cases in- 
spire the passion and hatred evident 
in Laval’s trial, but exhibitions of 
prejudice are not uncommon. 

In American courts, the judge and 
the jury are permitted to ask ques- 
tions, but they do so infrequently and 
are hedged in by rules and customs 
requiring them to be impartial until 
all the evidence is in. Neither judge 
nor jury may accuse the defendant. In 
fact, an accused person may demand a 
new trial if bias is openly shown by 
either. To those who established our 
procedures, the break with European 
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With the reopening of the theaters in Tokyo, entertainment-starved Japanese crowd in line to gain admission 


legal tradition was closely tied up with 
opposition to arbitrary government. 
The judge who might condemn an ac- 
cused person on the strength of his 
own feelings seemed in a class with an 
absolute monarch whose decisions had 
no foundation of popular approval. 


Housing Sale 


The biggest housing sale in history 
will begin this fall when the federal 
government puts its 654,000 perma- 
nent and temporary wartime dwelling 
units on the surplus property market. 
The sale, which is expected to continue 
over a period of years, will liquidate 
government holdings whose develop- 
ment cost is estimated at well over a 
billion dollars. 

Like other government agencies dis- 
posing of surplus property, the Fed- 
eral Public Housing Authority, which 
is in charge of the dwellings, will 
favor veterans and state and local 
governments in deciding among 
would-be customers. It is expected 
that many units will be taken over by 
local communities for use as public 
low-rent housing. 

About 320,000 of the dwellings go- 
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Johnny: “I is...” 
English Teacher (correcting him) 
“You mean ‘I am’, Johnny.” 
Johnny: “I am the ninth letter in the 
alphabet.” 
=: & @ 


Mary (to big sister’s boy friend) : Ex- 
tise me for staring at you. I’m just 
A to see if I can find the word. 

. F.: What word? 

Mary: Sis said at dinner that if ever 
aboy had idiot written all over his face, 
it was you. 

. ? 

Professor: Have you been through cal- 
culus? 

Freshman: Not unless I passed through 
at night. I came all the way from Ore- 
gon, you know. 

= = 2 


Sailor: Yes, ma’am, that’s a man 0’ 


ar. 

Elderly Lady: Indeed? What’s the 
e ship in front? 

Sailor: Oh, that’s just a tug. 
Elderly Lady: Yes, of course. 

fwar. I’ve heard of them. 


x «wk * 
Teacher: What’s the difference be- 
mM caution and cowardice. 


rge: Caution is when youw’re afraid. 
ardice is when the other fellow’s 


A tug 


: 


taid 


re 








R aaa It’s raining cats and dogs out- 
side. 
Joe: I just stepped in a 
poodle, 
x *« * 
Aunt: Why, Christopher! 
you that black eye? 
Christopher: Nobody gave it to me. I 
had to fight for it. 


I know it. 


Who gave 











FABRY IN COLLIER’S 
“Your room is just the way you left it, 
son 





ing on sale are temporary units, built 
to last for the duration and con- 
structed of substitute materials at 
minimum cost. Seventy-four thou- 
sand are demountable dwellings which 
can be left permanently at present 
sites or set up again at new locations, 
and about 106,000 are standard, per- 
manent dwellings. 


Revolt in Java 


Like the Indo-Chinese, the inhabit- 
ants of the Dutch East Indies are de- 
termined not to return to their prewar 
colonial status. And, like their neigh- 
bors across the South China Sea, the 
Indonesians, as they are called, have 
been resisting the return of their old 
foreign administrators with violence. 

The Netherlands East Indies have 
been in Dutch hands for over 300 
years. For the last quarter-century 
or so, they have been demanding in- 
dependence, or at least a liberalized 
government under Dutch supervision. 
Now, a republican government has 
been formed under the leadership of 
Dr. Soe-karno. At its instigation, 
riots, demonstrations, and open war- 
fare have blocked the Dutch return. 

As we go to press, British troops 
are trying to put down the disturb- 
ances, which are most acute in Java, 
the long, slender island south of 
Borneo and southeast of Sumatra. 
Their major purpose has been stated 
as the restoration of order so that the 
terms of Japan’s surrender related to 
the evacuation of all military con- 
quests can be carried out. The politi- 
cal side of the difficulty they plan to 
leave to the Dutch themselves. 

The Dutch long ago realized that 
they might meet opposition when they 
attempted to restore their authority 
after the war. In order to forestall 
it, Queen Wilhelmina announced in 
1942 that the Indies would eventually 
be given dominion status. To the In- 
donesians, however, the promise ap- 
pears too vague and the independence 
they desire too distant. 


Austria Recognized 


Having broadened her government 
to meet the standards of democracy set 
by Britain and the United States, 
Austria has at last won the approval 
of all the Big Three United Nations. 
At first, the government of Dr. Karl 
Renner was skeptically regarded by all 
but Russia. Britain and the United 
States charged that the Renner regime 





was both geographically and ideologi- 
cally unrepresentative, giving dispro- 
portionate influence to the people of 
Vienna, on the one hand, and to the 
Communists and their sympathizers 
on the other. 

Recently, however, Dr. Renner set 
up a provincial legislature of 70 dele- 
gates from Austria’s nine provinces, 
took additional representatives of con- 
servative and moderate parties into 
his cabinet, and pledged that within a 
few months elections would be held for 
both national and provincial govern- 
ments. As a result, Britain and the 
United States have joined Russia in 
agreeing to grant Austria diplomatic 
recognition. 

This step is regarded as an im- 
portant aid to the smoothing of Big 
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ACME 
Natives of the Netherlands Indies picket 
the Netherlands Consulate in San Fran- 
cisco to protest labor and political condi- 
tions in the islands whence they came 


Three relations. Though Austria was 
a very minor bone of contention at the 
London Foreign Ministers’ Confer- 
ence, disagreement over her govern- 
ment added to the friction which dis- 
rupted the parley. 

But even bolstered by British and 
American recognition, the Renner 
regime faces a winter of extreme diffi- 
culty, in which Austria’s 7,000,000 peo- 
ple are likely to suffer great priva- 
tions. Lack of fuel has immobilized 
the transportation system. Repara- 
tions have taken away well over half 
of the country’s industrial machinery. 
And food, clothing, and dwelling space 
are very difficult to obtain. Such sup- 
plies as there are can be had only at 
terribly inflated prices. 
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Argentina Raises Problem for Americas 


(Concluded from page 1) 


years, relations between this country 
and Argentina have reached the 
breaking point. 

One of the major objectives of 
United States foreign policy—the es- 
tablishment of inter-American soli- 
darity and friendship—has been seri- 
ously jeopardized as a result of the 
latest reign of terror in Argentina. 
It will take wise statesmanship to re- 
make the Good Neighbor Policy as an 
effective plan of cooperation rather 
than a meaningless slogan. 

As we go to press, there is no indi- 
cation that the return of tranquillity 
is imminent in Argentina. It is true 
that Colonel Juan Perén has resigned 
his positions as vice-president, min- 
ister of war, and secretary of labor 
in the government. Inasmuch as 
Perén is known to have been the real 





DEMONSTRATION FOR DEMOCRACY. 


demonstrations against the militarist government. 


ers of the United Nations cause and 
won the diplomatic recognition of the 
United States. 

The “colonels’ ” regime, first headed 
by Pedro Ramirez and later by Edel- 
miro Farrell, but always dominated by 
Perén, soon showed its true colors. 
The government put into effect decree 
after decree which undermined democ- 
racy and favored the Axis at the ex- 
pense of the Allies. 

From the beginning the United 
States government has exerted strong 
pressure upon the government of Ar- 
gentina. President Roosevelt and Sec- 
retary Hull accused it of violating its 
pledges to the rest of the American 
nations, of spreading Nazi-Fascist 
methods to other countries, and of 
working against the United Nations. 

In order to force the Argentine 


, > 


Although Argentina did not attend 
the Mexico City conference, it did 
later sign the Act on April 4, 1945, 
following its last-minute declaration 
of war against the Axis. Not only 
did the Act commit the signatories to 
unite against an aggressor but it also 
pledged them to root out Nazi influ- 
ences and practices within their own 
borders, and to guarantee such rights 
as freedom of speech, press, and assem- 
bly. After signing the Act of Chapul- 
tepec, the Argentine government did 
indeed modify its internal policies. It 
lifted the “state of siege’? which had 
been in effect since 1941. It released 
a few political prisoners and restored 
a certain amount of freedom of speech 
and the press. 

When the San Francisco conference 
met in April, one of the first issues to 

be fae i) 


be 
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In Buenos Aires, as well as other parts of Argentina, there have been widespread 
A wave of repression has followed. The above demonstration took place in 


Buenos Aires on September 19, as part of the “March of Constitution and of Freedom”. 


ruler of Argentina, it was thought at 
first that his resignation would be the 
first step in making the government’s 
policy less harsh. But Perén has made 
it clear that he has resigned his official 
positions merely to prepare his cam- 
paign for the presidency in the elec- 
tions which are scheduled for next 
April. He claims that he wants to 
run as a private citizen, not as a gov- 
ernment official. 

Whatever the reason for Perdén’s 
resignation, there is little likelihood 
that it will inaugurate a change in the 
policies of the Buenos Aires govern- 
ment. There are reasons to believe 
that, even as a “private citizen” he 
will be able to pull the wires as effec- 
tively as he has done for two years as 
a public official. 

While Argentina has never been 
noted for its democracy, autocracy 
and repression have never before 
reached their present levels. The 
trouble began more than two years 
ago, in June 1948, when a clique of 
army officers seized control of the gov- 
ernment after staging a bloodless revo- 
lution. At first the “colonels” pre- 
sented themselves as sincere support- 


government into line with the rest of 
the hemisphere and with the Allies, 
the Roosevelt administration adopted 
economic measures of a rigid nature. 
It curtailed exports to the country 
and threatened to sever all relations. 

Whether as a result of this policy of 
wielding the “big stick” or for some 
other reason, the Buenos Aires gov- 
ernment did modify its policies, at 
least in the foreign field. It broke off 
diplomatic relations with Japan and 
Germany and, at the eleventh hour, 
declared war upon them. 

For a time last spring it looked as 
though the breach with Argentina was 
about to be healed. At a conference 
in Mexico City, held in February of 
this year, the opposition of the rest of 
the hemisphere to the government at 
Buenos Aires was displayed when only 
Argentina was not invited to send its 
foreign minister. At the conference, 
the famous Act of Chapultepec was 
signed by the 20 nations. This Act 
was in effect a wartime military alli- 
ance among the American nations. It 
pledged them to help one another in 
case of attack—whether from within 
the Western Hemisphere or outside. 


be met by the delegates was that of 
seating Argentina. There was strong 
opposition to extending an invitation 
to Argentina on the ground that her 
repentance was extremely belated and 
probably not sincere. It was contended 
that she did not deserve to become a 
charter member of the United Nations 
Organization inasmuch as she had 
actually assisted the Axis and had 
mended her ways only when the shoot- 
ing was practically over. With the 
support of the United States and the 
Latin American countries, however, 
the San Francisco delegates decided 
to seat the Argentines. 

It was hoped that this welcoming 
of Argentina back as a respected mem- 
ber not only of the Western Hemi- 
sphere nations but also of the United 
Nations, relations would rapidly im- 
prove. However, the improvement was 
short-lived, as developments of the 
last month have indicated. 

Since the recent disturbances, 
United States policy toward Argen- 
tina has followed two lines. The first 
has been to encourage the democratic 
elements within the country to over- 
throw the present government and the 


second has been to exert pressuy 
through the other Latin Americay 
countries. The first has been seen jp 
the activities of the former Unite 
States ambassador to Argentina, Spry. 
ille Braden. Before leaving the coup. 
try, he rebuked the Perén governmey 
by saying: “The voice of liberty j, 
making itself heard in this country 
and I am not of the belief that any. 
one will be able to smother it.” 
The second policy now being fo. 
lowed toward Argentina is to exclude 
it, for the time being, from negotig. 
tions over a hemisphere treaty. Such 


a treaty is designed to replace the Age | 
of Chapultepec with a permanent pag | 


of assistance and security. A cop 
ference of the American nations wa; 


to have been held in Rio de Janeiro, be. | 


ginning two days ago, October 20. At 
the request of our Department of 
State, the conference has been post. 
poned. The State Department ex. 
plained that it could not negotiate with 
the military clique of Argentina. 

The methods we have used in deal. 
ing with the Argentine crisis have 
met with both approval and criticism, 
Those who commend the steps taken by 
our State Department declare that we 
must use firm tactics in dealing with 
a government which is fascist in na 
ture and which might constitute 
threat to our own security, as well as 
to the security of the entire heni- 
sphere. We must, it is said, do every- 
thing possible to oust such a govern- 
ment before it extends its influence 
to other South American countries 
and thus divide the hemisphere into 
opposing blocs of nations. 

Critics of our policy contend that 
we have been acting in a high-handed 
manner and are threatening the very 
unity and solidarity we hope to 
achieve. They contend that we have 
been meddling in the internal affairs 
of a foreign nation by promoting a 
change in government and that such 
interference will be resented by other 
Latin American countries. 

Moreover, it is charged, we are seek 
ing to impose our will upon Argentina 
without the freely given support of 
the other American nations. If action 
is to be taken against the Argentine 


government, it is argued, such action } 


should be the result of a decision taken 
by all the American nations and not 
of a decision reached by the United 
States government and forced upon 
the other countries. It is somewhat 
inconsistent, critics contend, to insist 
upon a democratic government inside 
Argentina, on the one hand, and to 
attempt, on the other, to determine 
the policy of the hemisphere toward 
that country in an undemocratic fash- 
ion; that is, by forcing the other na 
tions to fall in line with us. 

Whether the present government of 
Argentina can long withstand the pres 
sure from within the country and from 
abroad will be known in the near fu 
ture. It may be that the crisis wil 
be resolved by the present goverl- 
ment’s turning over its powers to the 
Supreme Court, which would then take 
steps to hold truly democratic elec 
tions. Without such action, there is 
little reason to believe that the preset 
ruling clique can be overthrown & 
cept by force used by an opposing 
group, which might merely substitute 
another autocratic government for the 
present regime. 
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CARMACK IN CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 


He uncorked something this time. 


EW problems confronting the Amer- 

jean people today have greater im- 
plications for their own future than 
the control of the atomic bomb. Ever 
since the devastating effects of the 
bombs were revealed through the at- 
tacks upon Hiroshima and Nagasaki, 
aserious controversy has been raging 
er the future control of the use of 
atomic energy, both as an instrument 
of destruction and one of industrial 
progress. 

At present, members of Congress 
are listening to the testimony of the 
scientists who participated in the dis- 
coveries which led to the development 
of the atomic bomb. They are trying 
to work out a national policy which 
will prevent the use of atomic power 
as @ weapon of aggression. Presi- 
dent Truman has voiced his opinion 
on the subject on several occasions. 

Insofar as the use of atomic energy 
for peacetime production is concerned, 
thre is as yet little controversy. 
Nearly everyone agrees that control of 
atomic power should be kept in the 
hands of the government and not al- 
lowed to fall to private groups or indi- 
viduals, President Truman has rec- 
ommended that a special commission 
be established for the purpose of de- 
termining just how atomic power 
should be developed and controlled for 
peacetime purposes. 

There is no such agreement on the 
question of how the atomic bomb 
should be controlled. There are two 
principal divisions of thought on this 
vital matter. The first group feels 
that the United States should retain 
the seeret of the bomb, should con- 
tinue research in the field, and should 
not share it with other nations, except 
England and Canada, which partici- 
pated in the original discovery. 

The other school of thought is of 
the opinion that the only way to make 
the atomic bomb serve the cause of 
Peace is to place it under international 
tontrol; that is, to place its secret at 
the disposal of the United Nations Or- 
ganization which will have the respon- 
sibility for safeguarding peace in the 
future, The argument here is that 
unless such a step is taken, other na- 
tions will feel insecure, will push their 
Wn research and develop the bomb, 
‘sulting in competition and fear and 
the danger of another war. 

ident Truman seems to share 

the views of the first group. He said 
‘few days ago that this country 
Would keep the secret of the atomic 
tomb, While admitting that other na- 
are certain to discover the secret 
fusing atomic energy—if they have 
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Stern teacher 


Future Control of 


not already done so—none of them is 
likely to acquire the “know how” to 
produce the atomic bomb. Other na- 
tions do not, he said, have the re- 
sources, the engineering ability, the 
other facilities required to produce the 
weapon. 

There are many people, including 
scientists of repute, who do not share 
Mr. Truman’s views. One of these, Dr. 
Irving Langmuir, associate director 
of research of the General Electric 
Company and winner of the Nobel 
Prize, has told members of Congress 
that it will be impossible to keep the 
atomic bomb an American secret or an 
exclusively American product. Refer- 
ring specifically to the Soviet Union, 
he declared that “we have probably 10 
years in which we might possibly keep 
ahead of Russia.” He _ continued: 
“Russia will. have enough atomic 
bombs not only to destroy our cities, 
but to destroy every man, woman, and 
child in this country—maybe within 
20 years or so.” 

Already the type of bombs which 
were dropped over Japanese cities in 
August are referred to as “firecrack- 
ers” in comparison with newer bombs 
now in production in this country. 
Men who know the facts tell of possi- 
ble combinations of atomic bombs with 
the rocket or the radio-controlled air- 
plane. 

Predictions similar to those made by 
Dr. Langmuir are made by others. 
Only a few days ago a British air mar- 
shal declared: “The Prime Minister of 
England, sitting in a control room, 
could declare war by releasing 6,000 
atomic rockets on the enemy. This sug- 
gestion of a one-man army is no wild 
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WERNER IN CHICAGO SUN 


Nor would the world be free 


the Atomic Bomb 


dream of the imagination, but is pos- 
sible with the knowledge available 
today. Even if the enemy were to 
live 5,000 feet under the ground, they 
would not really be safe, as bombs 
could be devised with enormous pene- 
trative powers.” 

While we can appreciate the terri- 
fying possibilities of atomic power as 
a destructive force, it is difficult to 
reach a decision as to the most effec- 
tive method of controlling it. Those 
who, like President Truman, believe 
we should retain the secret cannot be 
sure that their proposed controls 
would be certain to insure peace any 
more than can those who urge sharing 
the secret with other nations, through 
the United Nations Organization. As 
a group of the nation’s leading scien- 
tists recently stated, we are face to 
face with a problem so momentous that 
a wrong decision by Congress or the 
people ‘could mean the destruction of 
our cities, death for millions of our 
people, and the possible end of our 
nation.” 

The principal argument of those who 
believe we should keep the secret is 
that it will give us time to develop 
defenses against the bomb. With our 
scientific and industrial development, 
they maintain, we could always keep 
ahead of other nations and thus make 
sure that they would never dare attack 
us. They believe we could also develop 
a counterdefense against the atomic 
bomb, for no weapon has yet been pro- 
duced against which there is not a 
defense. 

Those who accept this line of reason. 
ing believe that our future security 
depends primarily upon making our- 
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selves so strong in every way that no 
nation would dare attack us, or that 
if any nation did attack us, we could 
easily ward off the attack. We must 
be strong on land, sea, and in the air; 
we must develop the best weapons, 
offensive and defensive. The United 
States emerged from this war the most 
powerful nation on earth, and it must 
retain this position if it is to be safe 
in the future. 

There are many who take sharp 
issue with this position, arguing that 
by following such a course we would 
be in danger of starting another war. 
They contend that we would make 
other nations fear our intentions. It 
is said that the greatest obstacle to 
peace is an unwillingness on the part 
of the leading nations to place the 
preservation of peace above their own 
national interests. It is argued that 
we could do a great deal to dispel the 
fear and suspicion now prevailing by 
showing that we really place our faith 
in the. United Nations Organization 
and are willing to share with them the 
secret of the atomic bomb. Such a 
course is the only wise one, from the 
practical standpoint, since we cannot 
monopolize the secret of atomic energy 
or the production of atomic bombs in 
any event. If we merely give lip serv- 
ice to an international organization 
and refuse to cooperate wholeheart- 
edly, we cannot expect other nations to 
do more. Such is the principal line of 
reasoning of those who believe our 
greatest safety lies in the sharing the 
atomic bomb with our Allies. 

The question of future control of 
the atomic bomb cannot be divorced 
from that of our long-range defense 
program, certain aspects of which are 
discussed elsewhere in this issue of 
THE AMERICAN OBSERVER. Decision 
on this matter does not rest entirely 
in our own hands. Our future policy 
will depend partially upon other na- 
tions, but we must decide for ourselves 
whether we intend to cooperate whole- 
heartedly with other nations in pre- 
venting another war. We must be 
willing to do our part to dispel the 
fears and suspicions which still exist 
in the world. We must convince others 
of our intentions. 

Each citizen must realize that the 
preservation of peace is not an auto- 
matic process but something for which 
he must work diligently. This respon- 
sibility should be clearly recognized by 
everyone as he undertakes to find an- 
swers to specific questions of defense, 
such as those relating to the future 
control of the atomic bomb, 
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HE failure of the recent conference 

of foreign ministers in London has 
given rise to widespread pessimism. 
Fear has been expressed that the in- 
ability of the Big Three to agree on 
the specific problems discussed at 
London may jeopardize the peace of 
the world. The New York Herald 
Tribune, commenting editorially on 
the results of the conference, takes a 
slightly different position but calls at- 
tention to the task immediately ahead: 

“London revealed no insuperable 
issues between the two countries [the 
United States and Russia]. It did re- 
veal dangerous depths of mutual dis- 
trust and fear which are poisoning all 
the practical problems arising be- 
tween them. These are several: Ger- 
man reparations, the form of central 
European government, disposition of 
captured colonies, control of Japan, 
the more general issue between ‘order’ 
and ‘democracy,’ the issue between 
military security for each great power 
and a collective security for all. 

“On each our position is logical, but 
on each we must admit that the Rus- 
sian position is, from the Kremlin’s 
point of view, also logical. And our 
positions, even though right, are still 
only vaguely formulated, are not en- 
forced upon our agents, or bound into 
a consistent whole. Until they are it 
will be impossible to bring Washing- 
ton and the Kremlin together. Even 
when they are, the task will still call 
for much patience and wisdom and 
willingness to compromise. But here 
is overwhelmingly the most critical 
task of American foreign policy, and 
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it cannot much longer be left to off- 
hand inspiration, disjointed expedient, 
and the casual attention of men busy 
on countless other matters of routine 
administration.” 


Postwar Defense 


1. What are some of the recent de- 
velopments which have directed the 
nation’s attention to problems of post- 
war defense? 

2. What does General Marshall have 
to say about the narrow escape we had 
in the early days of the war? 

8. Why does he think that the fac- 
tors which saved us in this war will 
not do so in case of another conflict? 

4. Briefly describe his recommenda- 
tions for a postwar defense program. 

5. According to present plans, how, 
roughly, will our postwar Navy com- 
pare in size with that of the war and 
of the prewar period? 

6. What will be the main functions 
of the Navy in the immediate postwar 
period? 
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7. Why is there a certain amount of 
flexibility allowed in determining the 
size of our Navy? 

8. Give several of the iat of 
those who feel that our future security 
depends primarily upon our own na- 
tional military power. 

9. State briefly the case of those 
who believe that we should work as 
hard to strengthen the collective se- 
curity system of the United Nations 
Organization as we should to prepare 
our future defenses. 


Discussion 


The following questions on the sub- 
ject of postwar defense are for you to 
think about and to discuss with your 
friends: 


What do you think is the strongest 
argument made by those who favor 
concentrating upon our own defensive 
power? 

What do you feel is the strongest 
argument on the other side of the 
question? 

On the basis of your present knowl- 
edge of this problem, with which of 
these two schools of thought do you 
agree, in general? Explain your 
answer. 

References 


For further reading material on 
this subject, we recommend these 
sources: 


The United States News has pub- 
lished General Marshall’s report on 
national defense. Copies may be ob- 
tained free of charge to students upon 
request. We strongly urge that no 
more than one copy be requested for 
each classroom. Address requests to: 
United States News, 2207 M Street, 
Washington 7, D. C. If your school 
library subscribes to the magazine, a 
copy of the report will be sent as a 
supplement. 


Control of Atomic Bomb 


1. What recommendation has Presi- 
dent Truman made to Congress for 
dealing with the problems of atomic- 
power production in our own country? 

2. What stand has the President 
taken in the dispute over whether or 
not we should share the atomic-bomb 
secret with other nations? 

3. What are the main arguments in 
favor of keeping the atomic secret in 
the hands of the United States, Great 
Britain, and Canada? 

4. Give several of the _ points 
stressed by those who favor placing 
the secret in the hands of the United 
Nations Organization. 


Here are some questions which you 
might consider at greater length: 


If Russia had possession of the 
atomic-bomb secret and we did not, 
would you resent that country’s fail- 
ure to share it with the United States? 

Do you think it would improve 
Russo-American relations at the pres- 
ent time if we offered to share the 
atomic-bomb secret with the Soviet 
Union, or if we placed it under United 
Nations control? 

Upon what grounds do you think 
our decision in this matter should be 
based? 

After studying this problem, is it 
your conviction that we should keep 
the secret ourselves or share it with 
other nations? 


References 


A short time ago, the Town Meet- 
ing of the Air broadcast a pro-and- 
con discussion on the subject, “Who 
Should Control the Atomic Bomb?” 
Four prominent speakers, two on each 
side of the question, presented their 
views. The text of this broadcast has 
been published in the Bulletin of 
America’s Town Meeting of the Air, 
and may be obtained for 10 cents by 
writing to Town Hall, Inc., 123 West 
43rd Street, New York 18, New York. 
This is the best discussion of the ques- 
tion we have seen. Additional reading 
material: 

“The Atom Bomb and Future War,” 
by Hanson W. Baldwin. Life, August 
20, 1945. One of the nation’s leading 
military analysts advocates a drastic 
change in United States defense 
policy as a result of the atomic bomb. 

“Post-Atomic National Defense,” by 
Charles G. Bolte, The Nation, Septem- 
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ber 29, 1945. The author calls fory 
reexamination of our defense neh 
in the postwar era. 


Argentina 


1. What positions did Juan Per 
hold in the Argentine government ang 
why, according to his own explanatign, 
did he resign? 

2. What action has the Unite 
States government taken during m 
cent weeks to show its disapproval of 
the policies of the Argentine gover 
ment? 

3. What were the main provision 
of the Act of Chapultepec? 

4. For what purpose was the Riv 
de Janeiro conference called? 
what grounds has it been postponed! 

5. How does Spruille Braden figuy 
in the Argentine question? 

6. True or false: Argentina signed 
both the Act of Chapultepec and th 
United Nations Charter. 


Do you agree with the charge thit 
our State Department has been acting 
in a high-handed manner _ towafl 
Argentina? 

In your opinion, what policy should 
be adopted toward that country? 

Do you believe the continuation @ 
our present policy will lead to mon 
friendly relations with the other Lati 
American countries? Explain. 

y 


References 


One of the best sources of inform 
tion on Argentina, as well as on othe 
Latin American countries, is rs 
Inter-American, published monthly #@ 
415 Lexington Avenue, New York 
New York. Not only does this 
zine follow the month-by-month 
velopments, but it also contains lo! 
analytical articles. 











Pronunciations 


Chahar—chah-hahr’ 
Chapultepee—chah-pool’teh-pek 
Edelmiro Farrell—eh-del-mee’roe 


to 


: 
A 


Jehol—yeh-hol’—o as in go 

Kuomintang—gwoe’ min-tahng’ 

Liguria—lee-goo’ree-ah 

Lombardia—lom-bahr-dee’ah 

Mao Tse-tung—mow’ tseh’ toong’ 0 
as in how 

Ferruccio Parri—feh-root’ chee-oe pb 
ree 
Juan Per6én—hwahn’ peh-ron’—o ad 
go 

Piedmonte—pyayd-mon’'tay—o as 

Pedro Ramirez—pay’ droe rah-meeTé 

Shantung—shahn doong’ 

Venezia Giulia—veh-neht’zee-ah 








ya 
Tridentina—tree-den-tee’ nah 








